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"Then there's an account of Hallam's Literature, with a
deal about ^Esthetics in it. Oh Pollock! let you and f.
and Spedding stand out against these damnable German
humbugs."

From the above it is easy to deduce FitzGerald's
literary taste.    He was indolent and eclectic; he can
hardly be called a very wide reader; he was not like
Macaulay, an omnivorous gorger upon books; such an
appetite indeed as Macaulay indulged in reading is of
the nature of intellectual gluttony.    It is a symptom
of a restlessness of brain, and reading becomes a mere
habit, a kincjl of mental sedative like smoking or card-
playing, or the occupations with which men of active
minds ward off the approaches of ennui.    FitzGerald
had none of this kind of restlessness; he was essentially
a spectatorial and meditative man; his reading was
not merely to satiate a craving, but a contemplative
process;  with   his   deficiency of   intellectual   initia-
tive, he used the authors whom he read somewhat
like beaters, to start game in the coverts of his own
mind; he did not devour, he sipped and tasted, the
book serving often as a mere text which gave his own
languid fancy material for dreams;  he was not an
absorbed reader, but a leisurely one; mind and eye
alike would desert the page, and the dream-pictures
would come crowding before the inner sense.   The
omnivorous reader wins delight from throwing himself
into the author's mind; he is like a man who wanders
in a strange house alone, paces the galleries as in the
palace of art, feeds upon what lie sees without ques-
tioning or analysing.    But it was far otherwise with
FitzGerald.    He was by instinct a connoisseur; he ap-
praised, distinguished, weighed.   He liked to stand by,
as he said, and know within himself whether the thing
was well done, as a man might stand to watch a game.ald's heart.
